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SERVICE FOR MODEL YACHTSMEN 
BY MODEL YACHTSMEN 


The Outstanding Success of 1950 
‘ESTHER ” 


Winner of British Empire ‘‘ A ’’ Class Open Championship 
Designed by W. J. Daniels. Sailed by W. J. Daniels and T. Lance. 


A limited number of orders can be accepted for a replica of this 

model, price upon application. 

Our Super Class Model Yachts can now be supplied in two stages 

Stage |.—Hull, fully finished ready for painting, Deck, Lined, Var- 
nished and fitted. 36 in. Res. Class, £18 10s. M50.800 Class, 
£27. 10 Rater, £35. 

Stage 2.—Model completely finished, Chromium Plated Fittings, 
Ist and 2nd Suit of Sails, Spinnaker, Fully Rigged. Specially 
Tuned up for Racing by T. Lance. 36 in. Res. Class, £35. 
M50.800, £60. 10 Rater, £75. 


Secondhand Models of all Classes in stock, prices upon request. 


Super Union Silk Sails. Will increase the performance of your 
model. Latest success: ‘‘M’’ Class De Chassiron Trophy won by 
D. C. H. MacDonald Esq. 


Self Tacking Vane Steering Gear, Mk. |, Brass, 30s., Chrome, 45s. 


Full particulars of the Vane Steering Gear as used on ‘‘ ESTHER ”’ 
will be advertised next month 


36 in. Res. Class Kit, price £5 5s. 


Plans by A. W. Littlejohn. Due to increased production costs the 
price of these is now M50.800, 12s. 6d., 10 Rater, I5s. Od. Send 
for our List of Fittings, free upon request. 


LANCE and MULLETT 


16 MEETINGHOUSE LANE, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
Phone : Brighton 27963. 
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Just to introduce you to a few of the Yacht fittings we manufacture 

A.90 Auto Steering Gear (complete) for yachts to 24”, 36”, 48”, 5 ft. 
No. I, 12/6, No. 2, 14/6, No. 3, 16/9, No. 4, 18/9. 

B.150 Guying Blocks, size 3”, 3”, I/- each. B.174 Bowsies, circular 
Ivorine, 2”, +”, 8”, 4d. B.177 Bowsies, long Ivorine, 3”, 4”, 3”, 2’, 
$’, |”, 2/6 doz. 

E.225 Eye Plate REC. No. I, 2, 3, I/-. E.226 Eye Plate CIR. No. |, 

. 2, 3, 6d. G.257 Gooseneck with adjustable mast band. 

oom : 


+” x 2” 5/16” x 2” ” x 7/16” ss 2’x 9/16” Aiea e, 4” x 2’ mast 
6/= 6/- Tis 7 8/- 


M.302 Mast Tubes with hook, 2”, 2/9, 4” 3/3, y 3/9, 3 8” 4/6 each. 

M.304 Mast Socket adjustable with heel socket and peg (complete) 
Size, 2” 11/6, 3” 12/6, &” 13/9, 2” 15/6 each. 

M.305 Mast Socket plaintype. Size, 5/16’, 8” 1/3, 7/16”, 4”, 9/16 1/6, 
§”, 2” 2/- each. 

M.315 Sheet Horse, 2”, 24”, 23” 1/6, 3”, 33” 1/9, 4”, 43”, 5” 2/3 each. 

R.338 Rudders best type. Can be used with A.90, 2” 4/II, 24” 5/6, 
22” 6/1, 3” 7/-, 34” 7/8 blade length. 

R.345 Rigging Screw, 4” 2/6, 2?” 2/9, 1” 2/9, 14” 3/9, 14” 4/3 each. 

S.415 Spinnaker Boom Sockets (taper), 4” 2/6, 5/16” 2/9, 2” 3/-, 
7/16” 3/6, 4” 3/9 each. 

C.20! Best Cleats, 3”, 3” 74d., 3”, &” 84d. each, silver Id extra. 
Whether you require fittings for Yacht, Sailing Ship, Launch, 

Liner, Naval or Marine, our excellent productions are produced to 

give you entire satisfaction at a reasonable price. 
An emergency price list is now available from your stockists, price 

éd., or direct, 7d. If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, 

send your order direct to our works. 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO 
204 High Road, London, N.22 
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All our sailing ship plans are from the 
board of 


HAROLD A. UNDERHILL 


author of Satling Ship Rigs and Rigging and 
Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship and 
Ocean Carrier. 

Fully illustrated catalogues as under : 


SAILING SHIP CATALOGUE, od. 
POWER CRAFT CATALOGUE, 4d. 
from 
All Leading Model Dealers 

or : 
Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, HILLINGTON, 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


Model Ships and Power Boats 


INCORPORATING Ships and Ship Models 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOWNESS 
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The Ship's Log 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

The photograph this month, which shows the 
Shaw-Saville liner Dominion Monarch leaving the 
King George V Dock, London, provides some 
interesting close-up details for model makers. The 
plating of the cruiser stern will be found useful, as 
will also the details of the docking bridge, the 
Sampson posts, and derricks and the ventilators 
which are of both old and new types. 


MODEL YACHTS 

During the ‘“‘ A” class championship races at 
Gosport, we were privileged to spend a day watching 
the finals. The results are published elsewhere in 
this issue, but what we would like to comment on 
here is the very high standard of ship modelling 
employed in building the models which competed. 
In most cases they were built by the competitors 
themselves, and in many cases even the designs were 
the work of the owners. The student of the history 
of naval architecture who builds historical models 
from old naval draughts is sometimes inclined to 
class the building of model yachts as an inferior 
craft, and the model yachtsman as merely a sports- 
man and a pot hunter. The model yachtsman, on 
the other hand, may justifiably consider that the 
reverse is the case, that the builder of historical 
models is a copyist and a recorder of facts already 
well-documented, whereas he himself is constantly 
trying out the theories on which naval architecture 
is based and applying them to the problem of 
building an easily-driven hull. In addition to the 
shape of the hull there is the question of the lightness 
of its construction and the proper disposition of the 
ballast and the centre of gravity. Some of the hulls 
are marvels of lightness combined with strength and 


a high degree of craftsmanship is required to achieve 
this result. In addition to the hull there is the design 
of the sail plan. Half a century ago the aim of both 
model yachtsmen and the designer of full size craft 
was to carry a cloud of canvas. About 1927 a model 
yachtsman produced a 10 rater with a tall narrow 
sail plan which won most of the races that season and 
revolutionised the ideas of that period concerning 
sail plans. The rule under which it was produced 
was L x SA — 6000 where L = LWL in in. and SA 
— sail area in sq. in. The reduced sail area permitted 
a much longer LWL and the combination proved to 
be conducive of much higher speeds. Since then the 
study of aerodynamics has been applied to sail plans 
both in model and full size yachts to an ever increas- 
ing degree, and, amongst other things, the use and 
value of the jib is now better understood. One of 
the latest developments is to design the head sails 
to give extra lift so that, with the extra lift, in com- 
bination with quarters of rather flat vee section, the 
yacht arrives at a planing condition with a very 
considerable increase in speed. Automatic steering 
and hull balance are other features calling for close 
study, and the way in which the Vane steering gear is 
being adopted shows how receptive the model 
yachtsman is to new ideas. The same receptivity 
and keenness generally is to be found among the 
designers of hydroplanes. Remarkable results have 
been achieved in the way of obtaining phenomenal 
speeds from tiny engines and also in maintaining at 
least a measure of stability of the hulls at these high 
speeds. Each phase of ship modelling has its prob- 
lems and the design and building of a really first-. 
class working model, whether powered by’ sail, 
steam or petrol, entails skill and craftsmanship of 
the very highest order. 
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*MODEL MARINE POWER PLANTS 


$ os emphasis which I have placed on designing 
engines of really appropriate type for use in 
prototype boats has been the subject of critical 
comment among some of my readers, and it has 
been mildly hinted that I “may have an axe to 
grind.’ Of course I have—as any sincere enthusiast 
must have—and my particular axe is the desire to 
encourage the production of boats which are more 
realistic, not only internally and externally alike, 
but also in their working qualities and general effect. 
In the case of boats propelled by i.c. engines, con- 
structors have tolerated all too long the use of 
engines which were quite out of character, so long 
as they would push the boat along somehow ; and 
now that there is (or should be) no doubt whatever 
about the latter quality, it is high time to study the 
finer points of design, with a view to producing real 
model marine engines. Whatever may be said about 
the type of engine used in other types of models, 
there is no doubt that the exacting duties of propell- 
ing a boat demand—and deserve—that the details 
of the engine should be no less intensively studied 
than those of the boat itself. 


* Continued from August issue, page 104. 
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by Edgar 1. Westbury 


One effect of the present-day predominance of 
** hack ’? engines—identical in type for model cars, 
aircraft or boats—is that many _ serious-minded 
model boat constructors have come to regard the 
1.c. engine as basically unsuited for use in true 
prototype boats. ‘This, however, as I hope to be 
able to prove, is quite incorrect, and it is quite 
possible to produce engines which are not only free 
from excessive noise, smell, and vibration, but also 
grace the interior of the hull instead of desecrating it. 

The constructor of an i.c. engine has a choice of 
two main types, either of which may be built in a 
wide variety of forms, and with one or more 
cylinders. It has already been hinted that most of 
the old hands in the model power boat world prefer 
the four-stroke type of engine, mainly because it is 
quieter and more amenable to control, while still 
capable of quite high efficiency when this is called 
for. In recent years, however, the two-stroke has 
become the more popular, mainly due to the fact 
that it has been very extensively exploited in 
commercial production. So far as this particular 
field is concerned, there is no doubt whatever that it 
is simpler and cheaper to produce ; but these 
conditions do not necessarily apply in the case of 
the amateur constructor, who may find that the 
simplicity of the two-stroke is less of a virtue than it 
appears to be at first sight. 

The four-stroke engine has considerably more 
working parts than the two-stroke, but they are 
nearly all of a straightforward type, and will work 
well and consistently if machined and fitted with 
reasonable accuracy. One must distinguish between 
mere quantity of work, and constructional {difficulties. 
The two-stroke, in its simplest form, has only three 
working parts—piston, connecting rod, and crank- 
shaft; but these, and in particular the first- 
mentioned, must be fitted with meticulous accuracy 
in order to work at all. 

The four-stroke engine is also more straight- 
forward in its functional mechanism ; the operation 
of the valve events can be visually followed and 
readily understood, while any alterations made to 
the mechanism in the course of development and 
tuning are more definite in their effects, and if it 
should happen that they do not produce the desired 
results, it is always possible to revert to the status quo. 
With the two-stroke, on the other hand, tuning or’ 
adjustment may often involve taking irrevocable 
steps, such as the opening out of ports, which cannot 
be restored to their original state except by replace- 
ment of major components. 

Either the four-stroke or the two-stroke can be 
designed and adjusted to suit the particular duties 
they are intended to perform ; they may either have 
a smooth, woolly performance at moderate speed and 
power output, or a more fierce and spirited per- 
formance at high speed. These characteristics are 
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The radio-controlled cabin 


cruiser “* Golden Eagle”? by Mr. V. H. Gray, of Coventry, 
with deck removed to show ‘* works ”’ 


affected mainly by the areas of ports, passages, valves, 
etc., and the compression ratio ; also, less directly 
by the design of working parts, and auxiliary com- 
ponents, such as the carburettor. Either, too, may 
have a wide range of speed control, providing that a 
suitable form of carburettor is employed, though 
the latter, in the majority of engines at present 
constructed either commercially or by the amateur, 
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is by no means the most suitable 
type for simple or positive 
control. In any case, however, 
the four-stroke engine usually 
shows a superiority in range 
of control, even with a primi- 
tive carburettor, as its more 
complete scavenging enables 
a wider range of mixture 
strength to be used, and it 
will fire evenly at low speeds 
and loads, whereas a_two- 
stroke will usually “ four- 
stroke.’ -,(7:2,.. fire only ‘on 
alternate firing strokes due to 
imperfect scavenging), under 
these conditions. Glow plug 
or compression-ignition engines 
generally speaking, have a 
very inferior control range in 
comparison to spark-ignited 
engines. 

In the matter of power out- 
put for a given engine capacity, 
and assuming that speed, com- 
pression ratio, etc., are com- 
parable, there is not a great deal to choose between 
the power output of the two types. The louder 
and more aggressive noise of the two-stroke often 
leads one to think that it is producing more power 
than it really is, and though a certain amount 
of noise is an inevitable complement to high efficiency 
it does not by any means follow that it is.even an 
approximate index of power developed. In both 
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four-stroke and two-stroke engines, the noise may 
be very materially reduced by fitting a silencer 
of suitable type, and only in the case of racing 
engines is there any perceptible loss of efficiency by 
this measure. Even in the latter case, however, the 


A 6-ft. cargo liner by Mr. Morris, of Bourneville, propelled 
by “* 1831 ”° engine 


reduction of power is not necessarily so great as is 
commonly believed, if the silencer is designed to 
produce the maximum expansion with minimum 
back pressure. For prototype boats, it is practicable 
to fit a silencer with internal baffles which is very 
efficient for its designed purpose ; and an even more 
effective measure is the cooling of the gases by water 
injection into the silencer, or by underwater exhaust, 
though the latter devices are not applicable or 
convenient in all cases. 

Although the commercial production of small 
engines has greatly favoured the two-stroke, as 
already mentioned, and this type is by far the more 
numerous, there is at least one commercially- 
produced four-stroke on the market—namely, the 
10 c.c. “ C.I. Special,’? manufactured by Messrs. 
J. & G. Jensen Ltd., of Jersey. This is a very 
suitable engine for propelling either prototype or 
racing boats ; it has the unique feature of a really 
controllable single-lever carburettor which gives 
simple and postive. control over a wide range, in 
addition to totally-enclosed valve gear, and other 
points of design which are attractive to the fastidious 
user. 

All the commercially-produced miniature engines 
at present are air-cooled, and while this is highly 
satisfactory if their installation in the boat can be so 
arranged that they are exposed to air currents, this 
is not always convenient, particularly when the out- 
of-character nature of the engine must be concealed, 
to maintain the realistic appearance of prototype 
boats. In such cases, engines are often converted 
to water-cooling, which is certainly more effective for 
enclosed engines, and there is no lack of the required 
element, which is usually taken from the pond, 
circulated through the cooling system and dis- 
charged overboard. 

This is not, however, always the success it would 
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obviously appear to be, for several reasons, Very 
often, the conversion of the engine to water cooling 
is not carried out as well as it might be. The usual, 
and generally most practical method, is to machine 
away the cooling fins on the cylinder and in their 
place attach a brass or copper water jacket made 
from thin sheet or tube ; this may be soft-soldered 
in position, as it will never get dangerously hot 
while the water is circulating properly. In many 
cases, however, no alteration to the engine structure 
is made, and the cylinder is more or less effectively 
cooled by means of a coil of tubing wound round the 
outside of the fins. Although this method sometimes 
works well enough to serve its intended purpose, 
the fact remains that it is a rather haphazard and 
slovenly method, hardly worthy of a good craftsman, 
but typical of the modern standard of practical 
ethics—‘‘ If you get away with it, it’s right! ”’ 
Some means must be provided of forcing the water 
through the cooling system, the most obvious method 
being to fit an engine-driven pump, preferably of 
the rotary type, which need only be of very small 
dimensions. The pump can, however, be dispensed 
with by utilising either the forward motion of the 
boat or the slip stream of the propeller to create the 
necessary water pressure. In the former case a 
scoop is fitted, facing forward below the waterline, 
and in the latter, either a suction pipe immediately 
forward of the propeller, or a pressure pipe aft of it, © 
or both, connected respectively to the discharge and 
inlet sides of the water jacket. The scoop is the 
simplest method, and has proved quite satisfac- 
tory in practice, but has the disadvantage that it 


does not work when the boat is held stationary with 
the engine running, whereas the slip stream method 
does. 
There are, generally speaking, two prevalent 
(Continued on page 138) 
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THE MODEL ENGINEER EXHIBITION 1950 


N these notes on the models at the Exhibition 

we would like to remind our readers that they 

are written just immediately after the opening and 

before the models have been judged. ‘They have, 

therefore, no reference to the actual placing of the 

models as decided by the judges, but are merely a 
few general impressions. 

Regarding the models as a whole the writer’s 
impression is that this year’s entries are well up 
to standard and if anything somewhat above the 
standard of last year. ‘This, we think, is largely 
due to the influence of clubs and ship model societies, 
or in other words to the increasing tendency for 
modellers to get together and compare each other’s 
work. May we also, in all modesty, claim that our 
magazine and The Model Engineer between them 


- have contributed something to this end. ‘There are, 
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of course, some crude models amongst the entries, 


but we trust that when their builders see them 
alongside the other models they will profit by the 
comparison and come along next year with some- 
thing more worthy. 

In the Competition Section there were some good 
working models of steam and motor ships. Dr. 
Fletcher, last year’s Cup winner, sent in a model 
steam yacht which gave a fine impression of the 
graceful luxury yacht of 50 years ago. ‘This was one 
of his early efforts, but the hull had been newly 
sprayed with synthetic paint and demonstrated 
very effectively the progress which has been made 
in that direction. Mr. Anderson’s 6 ft. model of 
the Portuguese passenger liner Angola was a mag- 
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Mr. I. W. Marsh’s model of ‘* Thermopylae ”’ 


nificent example of a metal hull, the strakes of the 
plating being very well arranged. The same might 
be said of Mr. G. W. Miller’s destroyer Javelin, 
which was based on drawings published in The 
Model Engineer with some deck refinements from 
suggestions by Mr. Glossop of the Imperial War 
Museum. Both these models were electrically 
driven. While this is eminently suitable for the 
liner, the destroyer would, we think, be more 
realistic with a powerful steam plant. Mr. Knapp’s 
motor cargo vessel was also a very nice model and of 
a good healthy size. The Penang by Mr. R. A. 
Davey seemed rather small in comparison with those 
just mentioned, but this design makes a very attrac- 
tive model for a small power plant. The cabin 
cruiser by Mr. Wrench was a very nicely proportioned 
model, but the superstructure was built of metal, 
which seems hardly appropriate for this type of craft. 
Apart from that there were 
many things to admire in 
this model. <A cabin cruiser 
—or Vosper motor yacht, 
to quote the official descrip- 
tion—which satisfied the most 
critical as an example of 
woodwork, was that by Mr. 
A. S. Ablett. This had a 
planked hull with beautifully 
laid decks and lovely maho- 
gany superstructure. 

Amongst the non-working 
steamships Mr. ‘Taylor’s mod- 
els of M.V. Gartwood and the 
trawler Milford Viscount are 
fully up to the high standard 
we expect from this competi- 
tor, the trawler in particular 
being a lovely picture in 
three dimensions of a ship at 
sea. The cardboard model 
of the Baron Elphinstone by 
Mr. R. V. Shelton is also a 
very effective sea _ picture. 
The only criticism of this 
model is that two wires 
twisted together is not a very good representation 
of a stranded wire rope. At the scale of the model, 
20 ft. = 1 in., plain wire would be better. 

In the non-working sailing ships there are at 
least three outstanding models, the Thermopylae by 
Mr. I. W. Marsh, H.M.S. Prince of 1670 by Rear- 
Admiral Blackman and H.M.S. Victory by Mr. 
F. A. A. Pariser. Each one is an exquisite example 
of ship modelling at its best, and as they are each 
built to a comparatively small scale, and in great 
detail, the work equals the best miniature standards. 
The brig Pilgrim by Mr. C. J. Clarke is also a very 
fine model although the hull seems a bit heavy under 
the quarters. The deck details and the rigging, 
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however, are very well done. Clifford Money 
lived up to his reputation in providing something 
new. His Flying Dutchman was the ghost ship to 
perfection. The Marblehead yacht by Mr. W. C. 
Morrison was a very nice job both as to design and 
finish. The planked hull was very well carried out. 
Peter M. Wood’s model of a merchant vessel of 
1590 was very well proportioned and nicely rigged. 
It was refreshing to see a galleon that could really 
sail. The Morecambe Bay prawner with its planked 
hull showed the fine lines and nice rig of this type. 
We would have liked to have had a better view of 
the framing where it was left exposed. 


Dr. F. Machanik’s Model Steam Tug 


The Miniatures Section, as usual, provided quite 
a number of exquisite models. Mr. McNarry’s 
Caronia was up to his usual high standard, and 
contained some incredibly minute details. But if 
Mrs. McNarry continues to make the progress she 
has made in the past two years she will surpass 
even her husband. Her model of the Great Western 
is the perfect miniature. It is shown on a sea, and 
with its nice proportions and colouring, gave a 
lovely representation of the actual ship. ‘The 
waterline model of the 4-mast barque Grenada by 
Capt. A. Thomson was a_ beautiful example of 
miniature modelling. Our only criticism was the 
white decks with planking over 1 ft. wide at its 
scale of 20 ft. = 1 in. Otherwise everything was of 
the highest class. We hope to see more of Capt. 
Thomson’s work. ‘There were several other minia- 
tures about which we hope to write later. 

There were some very interesting models on the 
various stands, apart from the competition entries. 
The Loan Section provided us with two very notable 
sailing model ships. Mr. Brittain’s Cutty Sark was 
a wonderful representation of the real thing, but as 
a sailing model we are inclined to question the 
effect of that mass of rigging on the air flow over 
the sails. We would have liked to have seen Mr. 
Henley’s Thermopylae with her rigging and sails. 
Here, as may be seen from the photographs and 
drawings in our. serial, the rigging is simplified to 
suit the working conditions. ‘The hull is a good, 
honest piece of ship building, no spit-and-polish, 
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but the hull of a real working ship ; but the beauty 
of the lines of the original has been carefully pre- 
served in the model and the grace of the counter and 
of the stem with its head timbers is well represented. 

On the M.P.B.A. Stand, in addition to a number 
of interesting hydroplanes, we noticed a very fine 
tug powered by a water-cooled i.c. engine by Mr. 
R. Brown who won the Prototype Cup at the Grand 
Regatta three years ago. The South London 
Stand displayed a large working model of the 
Caledonian Monarch and a beautifully built model 
of a harbour launch fitted with a compound con- 
densing engine, and having its boiler fired by Calor 
gas. This is the combined effort of three experts, 
one built the hull, which is planked on frames, 
another the engine, and the third the boiler. ‘This 
kind of teamwork, which results from club life, is 
greatly to be recommended, and can produce very 
fine results. The M.Y.A. Stand this year, in addi- 
tion to a full range of racing yachts, showed a 36 in. 
R yacht in three stages of construction. First, the 
layers, vertical this time, as sawn out and glued 
together ; next the hull carved and ready for 
decking, the weight having been reduced from 6% to 
14 lb. in the carving process, and finally the finished 
yacht. A very interesting and very instructive 
exhibit. ‘There were also examples of Vane steering 
gear which caused much discussion. ‘The Associa- 


An experimental hydroplane by Mr. G. D. Reynglds 


tion of Ship Model Societies had a very interesting 
display including a fine bone model recently restored 
by the chairman, Mr. W. Honey. ‘There was also 
an instructive model showing the construction of the 
wooden hull with keel properly scarped and the 
deadwood at stem and stern accurately shown 
together with a number of frames and the keelson. 
In the space devoted to models under construction 
both metal and wooden hulls were being built and 
the methods demonstrated. On the E.D. stand we 
noticed the ‘‘ A’”’ Class yacht with its radio control 
which competed in the Daily Dispatch Regatta at 
Fleetwood on the Bank Holiday weekend. ‘The 
Hammersmith Ship Model Society’s stand had some 
interesting models of old-time ships in various stages 
of construction, also some yachts and a sailing 
model galleon by Mr. C. V. Thompson. 
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Yachts at Oulon Broad setting spinnakers 


Sees sailing of a model yacht becomes very exciting 

and picturesque when the wind blows over the 
quarter or from dead astern, particularly when a 
spinnaker can be brought into use. The boat is 
pressed to her utmost speed and the problem is how 
to steer her straight and steadily on her course. 

At this stage the accompanying diagram will be 
useful ; it shows a normal arrangement of sheets 
along the deck and booms. We must remember that 
our model is a small one, 36 in. or “‘ M”’ class, or 
perhaps 10 rater, and is being steered by the Braine 


system. 
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When sailing down wind, especially when jib and 
mainsail only are being used, the jib steering lines, 
FRL, should be brought into action in addition to the 
main steering lines, MRL. Both these running 
lines should be well eased, and hooked to, say, the 
fourth hole outward on the rudder quadrant, RQ, 
for the mainsail, and two or three additional holes, 
say seven in all, for the jib. Tension of rubber 
should be moderate but decided ; slides should be at 
the half-way mark—two slides should be used to 
allow of unequal adjustments. The jib boom can 
well be set at an angle of 30 deg. from the centre line ; 
the main boom should be eased still farther off until 
it is nearly square across the boat, but not so far as 
to press against the main shrouds, which would 
throw the running lines and rudder out of action. 
The downhaul to the mainboom should be carefully 
adjusted so that the boom is free to rise a little and 
swing from side to side without hindrance. 

The photograph of two models at Felixstowe shows 
suitable trims for down-wind sailing—these models 
were built for the ‘‘ 18-fcoter ”? class formerly used 
at Round Pond, Kensington. Their intended course 
course is nearly a dead run, and in these circum- 
stances the mainsail or jib, or both, are apt to gybe 
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Commodore, Hove and Brighton 
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over—that is, to swing from one side to the other 
as they are indeed bound to do when the boat runs 
away to leeward of the true course, or when the 
sails catch a wayward puff along their lee side. 
This is where the Braine method of steering can be 
made to restore the boat to her proper course : for 
example, both boats in the photograph have their 
mainbooms well to starboard with sheets set to four 
holes on the rudder-quadrant on that side and to 
seven holes on the opposite (port) side—the intention 
is that a straight course with boom to starboard 
should be kept by means of four holes, but if by 
mischance the mainsail gybes over to port the natural 
effect will be for the boat’s bow to be pressed out of 
course towards the right-hand shore, but now the 
rather violent pressure on the tiller by means of 
seven holes on the port side will come into play so 
that the rudder blade by firmly intercepting the rush 
of water along the port side will turn the bow sharply 
to the left and thus the mainsail with boom tempo- 
rarily out over the left side is again taken aback and 
swings across to its original position to starboard, 
whereupon the boat is restored to her original course. 
It will be noticed that the jib of one of the boats has 
actually gybed to the port side before the main boom 
has had time to do so, and if the loose jib running 
line, JRL, on the starboard side has been properly set, 
as it should have been, to the extreme outside hole 
on the port end of the quadrant the tightening line 
will neutralise the pull of the main running line, 
MRL, which was pressing the boat to starboard and 
cause her automatically to luff to port and so prevent 
the impending gybe to port of the mainboom ; next 
the jib will fly across to starboard side and the 
course will become quietly normal. Try this a few 
times and you will hold another of the secrets of 
the wonderful Braine gear. 

The spinnaker is a deceptive sail but a valuable one. 
It bulges gloriously and is a joy for an artist to see, 
and can be excitingly effective and a prize winner ; 
but like most of the hopes of man it can easily be 
deflated or led away from the true path. This sail 
has been a trouble to the yacht rule makers and the 
pet of ingenious skippers, and although it has now 
been forced within limits (alas), there is a welcome 
freedom of setting and handling. In the happy 
36-in. class one may do as one pleases ; in the “ M”’ 
class the boom must not exceed 15 in. in length, the 
hoist shall not be higher than the forestay hoist up 
the mast, the foot or base may be as long as you 
please. The spinnaker may be set between the jib 
and the mast (as in F.S.), or forward of the jib 
around the forestay (as in B.S.) where it is free to 
fill and pull in real yacht fashion. For beginners, and 
for small light displacement models our recommen- 
dation is a small sized spinnaker set between jib and 
mast with base about 1/3 longer than the jibboom, 
cut flat with straight edges ; this can be kept under 
control for steering purposes and will minimise 
broaching-to tendencies. One of the most successful 
prize winners for years in the south of England has 
never used a spinnaker when racing ; another, 
known as the “‘ spinnaker fiend ”’ because of his risky 
and successful methods, would never use one in 
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- front of the forestay for fear of “* backing.’’ Neverthe- 


less after experience with small sails it will be well to 
try a balloon spinnaker of large size and light weight 
when the wind comes from well aft. ‘The boom can 
be fastened at a gooseneck 6 or 8 in. up the mast or 
by a hook on the gunwale low down (at B) so that 
the jibboom can swing unimpeded above the 
spinnaker boom. You need not cut holes in your 
small flat spinnakers but they are beneficial for the 
balloons. 


Models at Felixstowe trimmed for running 


It is good to set the spinnaker boom well forward 
at an angle, of, say, 45 deg. to the mast ; the sail 
can be sheeted fairly tightly in the region of the mast 
shroud plates or screweyes. When the spinnaker is 
used in this way, about two holes less can be used on 
the rudder because the sail serves to press the bows 
away from the wind in a natural manner. ‘The 
spinnaker boom should be sheeted aft by cord from 
SB to Mg, and sheeted forward from SB to a screw- 
eye or the jib-rack at A—and in this latter case half 
the length of the cord should be of rubber ; both 
cords should be adjustable in length by bowsers. 

In down-wind racing when a boat comes to shore 
and the main boom has to be gybed over by hand to 
the opposite side to enable the boat to gain an 
offing from the shore, the rule is that she must be 
stopped and retrimmed in the usual way by some 
adjustment of sheet or rudder because, by rule, the 
mere gybing of the boom does not in itself constitute 
a “‘retrim,’’ and a retrim always necessitates the 
absolute stopping of the boat. The rules of the 
Model Yachting Association are interesting and, 
important and every beginner should shape his 
practice strictly in accordance with them so as to 
acquire good habits. x 

The photograph in the heading shows real yachts 
setting spinnakers on Oulton Broad. When jibs were 
large they were often ‘‘ boomed-out ”’ as spinnakers, 
but in these days three or four specially cut spin- 
nakers are brought into use in first-class real yacht 
and model yacht racing. 

And now—good luck! Practise hard ! 
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A Sailing Model Clipper Ship 


Nae prototype Thermopylae’s sail plan was wider 
than and not so lofty as that of most of her 
contemporaries, with a mainyard 80 ft. in length, 
this sail having a drop of 4o ft. ; her main royal 
had a drop of 19 ft. I believe her sail plan has not 
been preserved and that the data mentioned above 
is probably all that is now known for certain. ‘The 
model Thermopylae’s sail plan is not, therefore; a scale 
reproduction ; it is an approximation, based on the 
meagre details available. Having resolved the 
length of the mainmast for a main course with a 
drop of 10 in., the measurements of all the other 
‘“ sticks ’? were worked out. As a guide, measure- 
ments were taken from the almost broadside picture 
of the ship in Basil Lubbock’s “‘ China Clippers,”’ 
but this being a reproduction of a painting, could 
not be accepted too literally for scaling purposes. 
As rigged at present, the model is overmasted to 
scale, but height in a sail plan gives better sailing on 
all points, Thermopylae’s fore and main courses often 
feebly flapping, blanketed by the waves, when all 
other canvas has been swollen with the wind. 


** Thermopylae ”’ 


Contemplating the height of the masts as viewed 
from the model’s deck level, made them seem an 
impossible length for a scale sized crew to cope with, 
in spite of reading somewhere, that clippers of 200 or 
more feet in length were sparred to a height of 
150-180 ft., or more than half the height of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; with a crew of 30 and quite 
frequently less. In fact, in an idle hour, I cut out 
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at Sydney in her zoo! clipper days 


by Graham Henley 


the figure of a seaman 13 in. high, and compared 
him with the main mast; to be seized with very 
grave doubts as to the correctness of my calculations ; 
in fact, I feared a ridiculous mistake. Reassurance 
came, however, after standing at the foot of Nelson’s 
Column looking up at the plinth 145 ft. above me, 
in imagination seeing three tremendous spars, main, 
maintop and maintopgallant yards, clothed with tier 
on tier of straining canvas, maintruck swinging 
through a mighty arc as she rolled and plunged, 
running her easting down. Somewhere about where 
the pigeons wheel round the statue would be tiny 
figures, draped over the main royal yard, four of 
them, fighting the thrashing canvas as a routine duty, 
heedless of the frightful danger . . . they call them 
steeplejacks nowadays, their deeds make news, and 
they get their pictures in the papers. 

Reverting to model making, Thermopylae’s foremast 
from deck to truck measures 324 in., mainmast 37in. 
and mizzen 28 in., as fitted at present. The dimensions 
at deck level of each mast were taken from the sheer 
plan. Each mast was made of hickory, cut down from 


s 


a bundle of old golf putters once used by holiday 
makers on a seaside miniature golf course. ‘This 
wood is closed grained, springy and tough, and 
needed slightly undersized holes drilled for brass 
screws or screweyes before it would accept them. 
Three round shafts were planed square, then 
octagonal, on a bench, before rounding with small 
plane and sandpaper for the lower masts, with three 
more two-thirds the size of each for the topmasts. 
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The topgallant masts were two-thirds the diameter 
of the topmasts being tapered for 1 in. leaving 
enough wood to shape into the trucks. The topmasts 
and topgallant masts were stained with liquid brown 
suede cleaner and then rubber with 3 in 1 oil when 
the liquid had dried, the lower masts being painted 


white in accordance with the picture in the ‘‘ China — 


Clipper ’’ book. A similar piece of hickory was cut 
and shaped up for the bowsprit and painted white, 
the diameter being taken from the sheer plan, and 
length to allow 4% in. to project from the knightheads. 
The jibboom, 18 in. long, was also made from the 
hickory sticks, tapering from 3? in. at the butt to 
+ in. at the shark’s tail end of the stick. This too, 
was given the suede stain cleaner and oil treatment. 
The old golf putters also supplied timber for the fore 
and main yards ; all the other spars being of lance- 
wood, salvaged from the wreckage of the model 
Wendur, mentioned earlier, unhappily demolished 
by a Vi near-miss in East Kent. I was greatly 
_ indebted to Sir Roland Oliver for his assistance in 
\getting Thermopylae in the water so soon after the 
\war with the gift of these spars and many fittings, 
a most useful gift saving many hours of work. 

The squared heels of the three lower masts were 
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stepped in square cut holes in small oak blocks, 
preventing their rotation. ‘The correct rake in each 
case was determined by lightly tacking the deck in 
position, and then stepping the masts through the 
mast holes which were cut through the deck according 
to their positions on the sheer plan. The table top 
was tested with a spirit level, and the hull chocked 
up with the line of flotation parallel with this top. 
A plumbline from the ceiling electric light fitting 
enabled a most satisfactory sight to be taken on all 
three masts in line with the rudder post, to establish 
their truth. The individual rake, taken from the line 
of flotation on the sheer plan, was given to each 
stick’? with a protractor.on the -ship’s line of 
flotation, and the oak blocks then screwed to the 
keelson, a touch of thick glue holding the blocks in 
position whilst the masts were withdrawn. An 
electric pencil torch, wired to stay alight, was very 
useful during this operation, the placing and raking 
of each mast being settled for good before proceeding 
to the next, starting from forward. Short lengths of 
brass tube, about 12 in. long and with the same out- 
side diameter in each case as the mast it was intended 
for, were provided with 14 in. sq. brass plates, bored 
centrally, through which the tube was a close fit. 
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shoulder above deck level. 


The model on a beam wind with stun’s’ls set 


Each mast was next reduced oatcnny by rasp and 
sandpaper from the heel to 2 in. above deck level, 
and the appropriate tube ne over each up to the 
Having obtained an 
easy sliding fit, the masts were next placed in position, 
and the little plates soldered to the tubes with the 
plates flat on the deck. These plates were then 
screwed to the deck, giving a reasonably watertight 
housing and acting as a guide to the mast steps 
whenever the ship had to be rigged up after travelling 
packed up. 

The fore, main and mizzen tops, see Fig. 8, came 
from the blitzed model Wendur. Cut to shape from 
brass sheet, they were sweated on to brass telescope 
tube, which was a push fit onto the hounded length 
of each lower mast. The caps were bent up from 
brass strip, squared to fit the lower mast and rounded 
to take the topmasts. These items had to be strong 
as the strain hereabouts is enormous, as I have often 
noticed when carrying the ship to and from the water. 
The power and leverage experienced makes walking 


difficult, leaving no doubt of the necessity for strength 


in the ship’s “‘ ironwork” and standing rigging. 
The topmast crosstrees see Fig. 9, were also ex- 
Wendur, being smaller telescope tube sweated into 
small brass platforms and brass wire spreaders for 
the topgallant backstays. ‘The topmast caps were 
short pieces of tubing sweated together. All masts 
when assembled with their caps and tops were 
tested for truth and small screws or screweyes put 
1950 
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through the brass into the masts in each case to 
prevent any lack of rigidity. 

The bowsprit was made a push fit through the hole 
in the knightheads (this hole being bored to correspond 
with the steve shown on the sheer plan) and rested on 
the bow fashion piece in the forepeak. ‘This spar 
was later gammon lashed down on to the stem head 
with oiled cord this being more serviceable and 
stronger than miniature chain. The bowsprit cap 
fitting see Fig. 10, was formed with two sliced. circles 
off a_ brass pahie: soldered together like a figure 
eight, the side stiffeners of narrow brass strip being 
soldered to the sides of the figure eight. Beneath 
the bowsprit cap, slung by an athwartships hook 
through a small screweye, the dolphin striker had 
copper wire twisted and soldered round the shank, 
the ends bent downwards, to lead the martingale 
stays from the jibboom end to give a greater spread 
counteracting the upward pull of the headstays. 
In addition the jibboom was guyed round small 
hooks at the end of the catheads the adjusting loops 
with bowsies being hooked at the break of the fore- 
castle. The inboard end of the jibboom rested on a 
wooden saddle screwed to the bowsprit, aft of which 
was placed a brass screweye, into which the heel of 
the jibboom was reduced to fit and butt against 
the knightheads. This screweye arrangement, a 
compromise, has the merits of unobtrusiveness 
with strength and rigidity. 

(To be continued) 
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“Patsy” A * Surface-prop 


Class D Hydroplane 


by R. C. Palmer 


Chicago Model Power Boat Association 


bee wood was chosen as the major material 
in preference to plywood because, in the writer’s 
opinion, it gives a hull of equal strength at less 
weight, and adapts itself to the generation of pleasing 
and effective streamlin- 
ing curves An outline 
of the method of con- 
struction follows. 

The bottom is +-in. 
aircraft plywood with 
the grain of the outer 
veneers running across 
the hull. The profile 
of the plan view is trans- 
ferred to the plywood 
and the bottom cut out. 
A piece of } in. aircraft 
plywood is glued to the 
bottom, ending flush with the stern. ‘This stiffener 
serves as an anchor for the thrust strut, battery box, 
and drive shaft stuffing box. 6-32 in. nuts are silver 
soldered to a thin metal plate and the plate attached 
to the $ in. piece in such a position that it will receive 
the bolts which hold the thrust strut to the bottom. A 
solid, soft balsa block 3 in. long, 2# in. wide, 1? in. 
deep, which forms the stern piece, is glued to the 
bottom. A similar block 3} in. wide is glued to the 
bottom at the bow. 

Next $in. hard balsa stringers, which form the 
sides of the cockpit, are glued to the sides of the bow 
and stern pieces and to the bottom. The cockpit 
bulkheads are added. Other bulkheads, approxi- 
mately 2$ in. apart, are added, gluing to the bottom 
and the outside of the }in. balsa stringers. + in. 
triangular fillets of soft balsa are added to all cock- 
pit bulkhead joints. The entire hull, except the 
motor well, is planked with 41in. soft balsa strips, 
up to #in. wide where curves are flat and down to 
fin. wide where curves are sharp. ‘The fuel tank 
must be installed before the foredeck is planked in. 

After planking, the hull is sanded smooth, the 
steps and the fillets which fair the steps into the hull 
are added. 324in. holes are drilled in the stern and 
bow blocks, and hardwood dowels, which receive 
the screws holding the halter post to the hull, are 
glued in. 

The hull is cleaned up and the cloth covering 
added. This is done by laying thin, moistened 
cotton cloth over waterproof glue and immediately 
adding a second coat of glue to ensure complete 
impregnation of the fibres. All air bubbles must be 
rapidly and carefully worked out. After ample 
drying, the hull is sanded to a glass smooth finish. 

The after hatch is then sliced free of the hull with 
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Mr. Palmer’s D-Boat on its record run of 78.90 m.p.h. 


a razor blade and the fittings added. ‘These consist 
of the battery box, thrust strut, coil, switch, and 
halter posts. The location of the motor mounts 
and drive shaft stuffing box is determined as follows: 
with the propeller on 
the shaft, batteries in 
the battery box, fuel in 
the tank, and a piece of 
7; in. drill rod lying on 
the rear third of the hull, 
the stern resting on the 
thrust strut, is placed on 
an accurate balance and 
the rear corner of the 
steps supported on blocks 
such that the bottom is 
in the horizontal plane. 
The motor mounts are 
pine blocks (in the original design the mounts were 
metal angle Brae built into the hull by bolting 
through the } in. balsa stringers into a metal backing 
plate—a method which is satisfactory only if the 
proper location of the motor is known by previous 
experience. The wood mounts described here are 
equally satisfactory.) The motor mounts and motor 
with flywheel and universal coupling attached are so 
placed in the cockpit that the weight on the propeller, 
as read on the scale, is 14. After locating, the 
mounts are glued in place nivel the motor attached by 
bolting in position with 6-32 machine screws passing 
up through the bottom, the wooden mounts, and 
the motor lugs. 

The point at which the 7 in. drill rod drive 
shaft passes through the bottom is determined and a 
hole drilled and filed through the bottom. A simple 
stuffing box is attached. No attempt should be 
made to make a bearing fit in the stuffing box— 
the hole should be at least 1/32 in. oversize. All 
metal fittings are removed and the hull given an 
alcohol-proof finish. 

After reassembly the boat is ready for its maiden 
run. <A few notes concerning ‘surface prop” 
hull follow. A good 10 c.c. engine will swing a 
23 in. dia. prop. of 64-7 in. pitch. 

The fuel used by the writer is 25 per cent. castor 
oil, 75 per cent. absolute methyl alcohol, plus 5 c.c./ 
quart of amyl acetate. The halter should be attached 
above the centre of gravity so that at high speed the 
boat is pulled up on the inside step with the outer 
step (or starboard step with a boat running counter 
clockwise and using a left-hand screw) } in. clear 
of the water. The surface prop. lifts the stern 
clear of the water so that the boat rides on two 
points—the outer third of the screw blade and the 
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inside corner of the step. A note of caution: Don’t 
attempt to run a surface prop. boat on anything 
but glass smooth water. 

Note: The nearest British equivalent to 6-32 
thread is 4-B.A. 


” 
26 


Principal dimensions: Length, 26in.; beam at 
step, 74in.; weight ready to run, 4lb. 2 02.5; 
weight on prop., 1 lb. 4 oz.; Engine: Hornet, 
flywheel 27; in. dia., 8$0z. Propellor, 3#in. dia., 
7 in. pitch, 


FOR THE BOOKSHELF 


MODEL RACING YACHTS 


By Denis R. H. Brown, O.B.E. 
Pubished by Robert Ross & Co. Ltd., Rolls House, 
2, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. Price gs. 6d. 


This is a book which will be of the greatest interest 
and assistance to model yachtsmen, not so much 
with regard to the design and building of model 
yachts but more particularly with regard to sailing 
and racing them. The author has a wide experience 
of sailing full size yachts and since his retirement 
shortly before the recent war, has been sailing model 
yachts. He has, therefore, an intimate knowledge 
of what is required of the model in order to win races 
and has moreover, the happy knack of being able 
to impart his knowledge. He has some interesting 


' things to say about Admiral Turner’s metacentric 
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shelf analysis and makes some valuable comments on 
the design of various modern model yachts, more 
especially those entered for the British Empire 
National Championship and the All Nations Regatta 
held at Gosport in 1948. There is also a very helpful 
comparison with ‘photographs and diagrams of the 
Braine and vane automatic steering gears, and some 
extremely interesting notes on normal and planing 
speed. In fact, there is every likelihood that the book 
WO; 33 1950 
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will—as the author puts it in his preface, “‘ stimulate 
more experimental model work and also interest 
yachtsmen and others concerned with full size craft 
who may not have realised that there is more to be 
learnt from modern models and their sailing, racing 
and handling, than is often recognised.’ It seems 
a pity to criticise where there is so much to praise, 
but we would suggest that in the next reprint or 
edition, which we consider is certain to be called for, 
the references to the plates be made by page numbers 
throughout. On page 36 there is a reference to 
Plate II, on page 68, to Plate IX, and on page I11 
to Plate XII, and by any system of counting the 
plates the numbers quoted seem to be incorrect. 
Chapters VI and VII, which deal with the Braine 
and vane steering gears, are extremely important, 
but we think that with regard to the illustrations, 
valuable as the photographs are, a few line diagrams 
would have been more helpful in clarifying what 1s 
admittedly a difficult subject. We noticed two small 
errors—appendix 4 is referred to on page 53 as 
appendix 3, and the name of our firm is given as 
C. E. Marshall & Co., and not Percival Marshall & 
Co. However, the book is very good value at the 
modest price asked for it, and should be in every 
model yachtsman’s library. 
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*PROBLEMS IN SHIP MODELLING 


PART II 


by Stuart E. Beck 


Problem No. 2—The Wheel 

This is a large hand steering wheel about 3 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, but in the model its rim is barely + in. 
across. 

The writer has done practically no metal work, 
so the thought of building up a 12-spoke wheel of 
this small size rather shook him. 

Anyway, it was decided to have a go. The junk 


_ box supplied part of a brass electrical fitting with a 
+ in. tubular end, a scrap of + in. tubing for the hub 


and some fine brass wire for spokes. 

About +in. was cut off the tubes, and the wire 
cut into spoke lengths (this was a mistake as you will 
see later). A circle the size of the wheel rim, and 
12 radiating lines were drawn on a piece of thick 
white card. ‘Then a disc was cut out of the circle 
to about half the card thickness so that the rim could 
be pushed into it and stuck with seccotine (Fig. 7). 


* Continued from August issue, page 116. 
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Grooves were next cut in the rim with a needle 
file, the lines on the card serving as a guide for the 
direction of cutting. Each groove was made just 


Pig. 7: 


deep enough for a spoke to he in it without standing 
proud of the rim surface. (Fig. 8.) 

The outside of the hub was heavily tinned with a 
small soldering iron. 

Now a little piaster of paris was mixed and formed 
into a slab (Fig. 9). While this was still soft the rim 
was pressed into it until the bottoms of the grooves 
were flush with the surface. The hub was placed in 
the centre and pressed down level with the top of the 
rim. When the plaster was dry the grooves were 
fluxed. A minute piece of solder was dropped in 
each and melted with a spirit blowlamp. The spokes 
were carefully placed in the grooves with their inner 
ends against the hub. A good blast from the blow- 
lamp fused all the solder, as planned, but blew several 
of the tiny spokes off the wheel altogether. 


fig. 8. 


At the second attempt, using less draught, the 
result was much better. All the joins held perfectly, 
though two of the spokes were slightly out of line. 

After removal from the plaster, turning over, and 
filing down superfluous metal on the underside, which 
now became the “ front ”’ of the wheel, it did not 


- look too bad. The job could be done, although this 


first experiment was not quite up to standard. 

A second, and improved, wheel was made from 
scratch, using the same method with two important 
exceptions. ‘The spokes were cut about six times their 
finished length and chopped off after soldering. 
Also lines were drawn on the plaster similar to those 
on the card. 

These two modifications in procedure greatly 
facilitated placing and keeping the spokes in position. 

In this particular case it was proposed to fit the 
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wheel so that it would spin on a fixed spindle, hence the 
tubular hub. To make it more true to life, a solid 
spindle and hub combined could be substituted. 


Fig. 9. 


Problem No. 3.—Bridge Gratings 

To this small scale it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to make gratings with ‘‘ mesh ”’ 
exactly the correct size, even by using completely 
‘‘ nbhoney ”? methods such as fine gauge or light cross 
hatched lines on paper. 

It was decided that they could be made sufficiently 
fine by building them up with wood strips. ‘This 
would give the satisfaction of being more like the 
real thing in construction. The inside of the bridge 
is £in. long and there are five gratings, the largest 
of which is 4 in. X 3 in. 

A piece of fine grained soft wood was cut with a 
razor blade into very thin planks, and these were 


Figs 10. 


further reduced with glasspaper to about twice the 
thickness of newspaper. The planks were then cut 
into the thinnest possible strips. These measured 
about five to 7 in. 

This was rather a tricky operation and several had 
to be discarded because they were not the right 
width or because they tapered towards one end. 

It was proposed to make a piece of grating about 
1 in. X }in. and cut it into the sizes required. 

The writer has two stainless steel blocks used as 
paper weights. Two parallel lines of seccotine were 
spread on one of these, about 1 in. apart, and a row 
of strips were carefully placed across, at an equal 
distance apart, so that their ends were held in position 
by the seccotine. (Fig. 10.) When this was dry a 
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mixture of seccotine and water was applied with a 
fine brush, in a line across the strips. While this was 
wet, a cross piece was placed in position with tweezers 


Fig. 11. 


and pressed down. Then another line of seccotine, 
another crosspiece and so on until the area was 
covered. 

The other steel block was very carefully placed on 
top and the whole assembly placed in a clamp. 

By the application of pressure, the upper and lower 
strips, being soft, were to some extent forced into one 
another, this producing a nearly flush surface to the 
grating. (Fig. 11.) 

After an hour or two the top block was lifted and the 
job removed quite easily as seccotine does not stick 
very hard to polished metal. The waste ends were cut 
off and the area divided up, allowance being made for 
an edging all round. 


This edging was made of slightly heavier strip than 
the open part of the grating. (Fig. 12.) 

A warning, should any readers try this method. It 
is necessary to use exactly the right amount of 
pressure, and only experience will show what this 
pressure is. 

If too much is applied the strips will be squashed out 
sideways, with consequent distortion and filling up of 
the holes. 

Too little will leave the cross pieces largely proud of 
the longitudinal strips, and the attempt to get a more 
or less flush surface will fail completely. 
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Editor’s 


STEAMING STRINGERS AND PLANKS 


DEAR SIR: 

I have read several of your books and at the 
moment I think particularly of Model Sailing Yachts. 
Mention is made of planks or ribs being steamed 
to take a certain shape. I want to know exactly 
how this is done, whether in pans or simply held in 
steam coming from a kettle. Your advice would 
be appreciated, either by letter or through the 
columns of the above magazine, to which I am a sub- 
scriber. If you already have a book in print fully 
describing this operation, I shall be pleased to 
purchase a copy. 

Whilst writing, is there any news of the revised 
Model Sailing Yachts? 

Yours truly, : 
Worcestershire. A. E. Rosins. 

In reply to your letter, there are various ways of steaming 
planks or ribs for ship models. It can be done over a kettle, 
the best way being to hold it, as shown in the sketch, moving 
it from end to end giving particular attention to the part 
which needs bending the most. Another way is to place 
the strip in a tube and allow steam from the kettle or boiler 
to pass through the tube. I myself have “* steamed ’’ planks 
by placing them in a bath and pouring boiling water on them, 
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allowing them to soak for ten to fifteen minutes, and then 
pouring more boiling water on them. In this case the planks 
were of satin walnut and after soaking could be bent between 
the finger and thumb. 

Our book Model Sailing Yachts had some information 
on this subject, but is now out of print. The revision of it 
will not be ready for some time yet, but will be advertised 
immediately it is available. 


THE COLOURING OF YARDS 


DEAR SIR: 

I am making a model from the book Modelling the 
** Archibald Russell,’’? and find the instructions.remark- 
ably clear and detailed. ‘There is one minor point, 
however, on which I should appreciate your advice. 

On various models in museums I have seen white 
bands on vessels’ yards and they give a very pleasing 
effect in my opinion. You will understand to what 
I am referring by looking at page 61 in the book 
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lines. the 
if so what are their precise names, anil Shether it 1s 
permissible to ae them on the Archibald Russell 
model in white ? By the way, what was the idea of 
fitting them in the actual ships? © 
Yours faithfully, 

Penzance E. J. CROCKER 

The bands on the yards to which you refer were made of 
metal in the old days when the yards were made of wood, 
and were used for holding the eyes to which the various 
blocks were attached. Now that the yards are of tron or 
steel, they are still used for the same purpose, and also to 
strengthen the yard at the point where the load is applied. 
In the days of the tea clippers when ships were painted to 
look really smart, these bands were often picked out in white, 
but in the period to which the Archibald Russell belongs, 
the masts and yards were painted a uniform ochre tint 
which is still known as “‘ mast colour.’? You will notice 
in the photographs on page 31 that even with the yards 
laying on the deck in the lower photograph, that these bands 
do not show as distinct from the rest of the yard. 


Mr. Clark addressed this letter to us to be forwarded to 
Col. Bowden, the author of our book Model Yacht 
Construction and Sailing, and as we think the query will 
interest our model yachting readers, we are publishing it 
together with Col. Bowden’s reply, of which the Colonel let 
us have a copy. 

Lt. Col. C. E. Bowden, 
c/o. Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd., 
DEAR SIR : 

I am reading with great enjoyment and interest, 
your book on model yachts. 

I am not at all knowledgeable in regard to sailing, 
but have a very fair knowledge of aerodynamics as 
applied to aeroplanes ; from your book, I gather 
that a comparison is drawn between an aeroplane’s 
stall and a yacht being “ in irons ”’ due to sailing too 
close to the wind. I notice that you emphasise the 
** slot effect”? of a jib, as being helpful under these 
conditions. 

Now I cannot at present see that this comparison 
between yacht and aeroplane is correct; in an 
aeroplane, the stall occurs when the airspeed of the 
aerofoil becomes. so low in relation to wing loading 
due to (a) weight, and (b) “g”’ if present, that the’ 
airflow is broken up at the L.E. and lift virtually 
disappears. A slot under these circumstances, 
(which usually entails a high angle of incidence) 
will retain the flow over the wing, enabling lift to be 

obtained with less forward speed and consequent 
greater angle of attack . - 

But in a yacht, surely beating into wind has the 
effect of increasing the airspeed and decreasing the angle 
of incidence ? As I see it, this condition in sailing 
should be likened to the case of an aeroplane diving 
at increased negative incidence until no lift is 
obtained. And I would, therefore, reason that for 
beating into wind, a high speed aerofoil, without 
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flaps or other aids to prevent stalling, would put up a 
better showing. . 
I would much appreciate your explaining to me 
where I am adrift. | . } 
Yours faithfully, 
R. E. CLARKE. 


Dear Mr. Clarke, 

Your letter re airfoils and my book is a very 
interesting one and raises one of the failings of the 
soft sail. 

(1) When a yacht “ gets into irons ”’ the sail, or 
wing, is placed at too small an angle to the wind to 
keep positive high pressure on the underside of the 
airfoil to retain its curved shape, and being a soft sail 
it falls in. If it were a rigid structure the curve 
would continue to give lift right down to zero inci- 
dence, but to a lesser degree. 

(2) Anything above about 10 deg. angle of attack, 
the soft sail keeps its shape and gives lift. ‘The soft 
sail however, has ‘‘ twist ’” so that the top can be set 
at the correct angle, but the bottom must be at far 
too great an angle. This bottom requires a slot to 
smooth out its flow. That is why the “ kicking strap ”’ 
is becoming so popular, for it reduces but does not 
eliminate twist. 

My full sized, and model, rigid wingsails can sail 
far closer into wind than any soft sail, because as you 


say ‘‘ a high speed aerofoil without flaps or other aids 
to prevent stalling would put up a better showing 
for beating into the wind.” I found that when the 
angle of attack became more severe to the relative 
wind on certain points of sailing just off the close beat, 
a slot is urgently required. I therefore, built a 
further and modified model ‘wingsail with auto- 
matically changing slot on each tack, which cleared 
up this point. 

(3) A point that may interest you in partial 
support of your ideas on the slot being less important 
at fine angles of attack, is that I race my full size one 
design “‘ X ”’ class keel boat with a movable jib sheet 
lead on a slide so that under certain circumstances 
when I consider that a rather pinched long leg at 
slightly lower speed will pay, but with the boat 
pointing higher than my faster sailing opponents, I 
can get my mainsail in at a very low angle and also 
haul in my jib to a very fine angle of slot, far finer 
than any of the other “‘ X ”’ boats in the class. 

I hope I have made my explanation clear. The 
soft sail has the limitations of “‘ twist ”? and collapse 
at low angles which have to be allowed for when 
considering it as a wing. But it is a fact that any 
curved surface will give a negative suction lift above 
the curve whether it be a sail, windmill, propeller 
blade, or wing, etc. Yours faithfully, 

C. E. BowDen. 


MODEL MARINE POWER PLANTS (Continued from page 124) 


faults in water-cooling systems as commonly em- 
ployed. The first and most common is over-cooling 
by too adequate a fiow of water, and the second is 
stoppage of the flow through weeds, or silting up of 
the system in muddy ponds ; it is often very difficult 
to steer a middle course between them. A remedy 
for both faults may sometimes be found in the use of 
a ‘closed circuit ’’ cooling system, wherein the 
cooling water is contained in a tank or radiator and 
circulated over and over again. It enables the 
system to be kept clean, and the water temperature 
under working conditions to be controlled to some 
extent, but involves some extra complication of 
plant, and the added weight of the cooling water 
and tank. 

As an alternative to water cooling, which is free 
from. the complication and potential trouble the 
latter involves, air cooling may be retained, and the 
necessary air current produced by a fan on the 
engine shaft. An enclosed centrifugal fan is the most 
efficient in this case, and the cowling should be 
designed to direct air on the cylinder and particularly 
the head. Successful results have, however, been 
obtained simply by fitting an open propeller fan in 
some cases. Air cooling, however, though it may be 
quite satisfactory as a utility measure, is certainly not 
characteristic of full-size marine practice and there 1s 
little excuse for its application in a power plant which 
makes any pretence of following prototype design. 

The engines of my design which were illustrated 
in last month’s issue are normally designed to be air- 
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cooled, but can be converted to water-cooling without 
difficulty, and in this condition bear a close enough 
resemblance to the simpler forms of marine petrol 
engines to suit many forms of prototype boats. 
But the larger marine i.c. engines generally have 
more than one cylinder, and may have as many as 
eight or more. While it is hardly practicable to 
produce successful working models of engines with a 
larger number of cylinders, on a scale sufficiently 
small for use in a model boat of convenient size, it is 
found that even a twin-cylinder engine has a more 
characteristic marine flavour than a single, and 
some of the engines which I have designed have been 
employed with great success in prototype models. 

The earliest design of twin-cylinder water-cooled 
engine in this category is the “‘ 1831 ” 30 c.c. o.h.v. 
engine, which though designed to propel a locomotive, 
is equally at home in a large model boat. An 
example of this engine, installed in a 6 ft. cargo 
liner, has been produced by Mr. Morris, of the 
Bournville M.Y. & P.B.C., and both the appearance 
and performance of this boat are very impressive. 
One of the attractive features of this design is the 
provision of a self-winding starter which eliminates 
much of the trouble and inconvenience usually 
associated with this operation, and is entirely self- 
contained in the plant. ‘The carburettor designed 
for this engine gives a wide range of control and 
automatic pressure lubrication is provided for in the 
design. 

(To be continued) 
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MODEL YACHTING ASSOCIATION 

The ‘‘ M ”’ Class Championship, the inaugural regatta 
for the “‘ Kim ”’ Trophy, was held on June 3rd and 4th at 
Birkenhead’s club’s water at Gautby Road. ‘Twenty 
boats were entered from eleven Northern clubs, and it 
soon became evident that, the twelve boats carrying vane 
steering gear were definitely at an advantage. Sailing 
resulted in K. Jones, Gazelle (vane) maintaining the lead 
with a final 73 points ; 2nd, J. Chipchase Alma (vane), 
69 points; and 3rd, J. Catterall Lomond (Braine), 66 
points. 

At the “‘ A’”’ class Championship races held at Gosport 
from the July, 24th-29th competition was keen and the 
interest was well maintained throughout. The catering 
and social side was well looked after by the ladies. The 
veteran, W. J. Daniels, created great interest with his 
new boat Esther which was fitted with a combination of 
the Braine'and vane steering gear. The final results were 


as follows: 1st Esther (S. London), 82 points. 2nd 
Rapture (Birkenhead), 73 points. 3rd Yeoman (Birkenhead), 
72 points. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO CONTROLLED MODELS SOCIETY 

A notable regatta for radio controlled models, sponsored 
by the Daily Dispatch, was held at Fleetwood during 
August Bank Holiday weekend. The Fleetwood M.Y.C., 
and the Northern Association of Model Engineers joined 
in and contributed greatly to the success of the regatta. 
for what I believe to be the first time model yachts were 
sailed in a regatta under radio control. We hope to 
discuss this in our next issue. 


SOUTHAMPTON & DISTRICT SOCIETY OF MODEL ENGINEERS 

The date of the Southampton Open Regatta (under 
M.P.B.A. rules) has now been fixed for September roth. 
It is to be held at the Ornamental Lake, ‘The Common, 
Southampton (Fresh water) 
11.0 am. ‘The programme includes steering and nomi- 
nation events in the morning, and in the afternoon, the 
C and D class (separate prize for D class), C restricted, 
B class, and A class. A ‘“‘ balloon-busting ’? competition 
will be held if there is time. Any further particulars can 
be obtained from the Regatta Organiser, B. J. PILLINER, 
Esq., 2, Thomas Road, North Baddesley, Southampton. 


THE STAINES & DISTRICT SOCIETY OF MODEL ENGINEERS 
AND CRAFTSMEN 

The Annual Exhibition of this society is to be held in 
the Staines Town Hall on September 15th and 16th. 
Four classes are included in open competition, locomotives, 
boats, aircraft and general models. An added class this 
year is the club contest, to consist of three nominated 
models from one club. Loan models will also be greatly 
appreciated, and any club members or lone hands 
requiring further information should write to the Hon. 
Secretary, R. F. SLADE, 166, Kingston Road, Staines. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE SOCIETY OF MODEL ENGINEERS 

The society’s annual exhibition is to be held at the 
King Alfred Hall, Hove, from September 16th to 23rd. 
Lone hands or ship model societies who have not yet 
received entry forms for this are invited to send models 
for competition or loan. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Exhibition Secretary, Mr. H. G. AcwHarp, 9g, 
Downland Way, Southwick, Sussex. 


BIRMINGHAM M.Y. CLUB 

The annual contest for the McDonald Trophy was sailed 
on the club’s sailing water at Witton Lakes on Saturday, 
July 15th. Eleven boats entered, seven from visiting 
clubs and the remainder from the home club. Among the 
boats entered was Laguna (L. A. Garrett, Wicksteed) the 
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defender of the Trophy and winner of the National 
10 rater Championship held at Eastbourne last year. 
The final scores were: 1st Opal, J. Drury (Fleetwood), 


39 points. 2nd Dolly Grey IT D. Lippett (Birmingham), 
34. points. 3rd Laguna, L. A. Garrett (Wicksteed), 
33 points. It is interesting to note that six of the seven 


leading boats carried vane steefing gear. The Trophy 
and other prizes were presented by Mrs. G. F. McDonald, 
wife of the late donor. 


DERBY MODEL RACING CLUB 

In ideal weather conditions, the Derby Model Racing 
Club’s Regatta was held at Allstree Park on Sunday, 
July gth. The racing caused much excitement ; the first 
thrill came when Mr. Tomkinson’s 30 c.c. boat Rene VII 
broke its tether and hurtled into a bush on the far side of 
the lake, fortunately suffering no damage. In the Class 
“CG” event, another thrill came when Mr. Mitchell’s 
Gamma broke away on launching and made a straight 
course for the very same bush, which again prevented 
any damage to the boat. Racing during the remainder 
of the afternoon was comparatively uneventful ; the 
following are the results : 

Class A. Mr. Williams (Bourneville) Faro 36.04 m.p.h. 
The two other entries in this event, Mr. ‘Tomkinson’s 
(Altrincham) Rene VIJ and Mr. Thomas’s (Coventry) 
Enid failed to complete the course. 


Class B. 1st, Mr. Mitchell (Runcorn) Beta, at 46.06 
m.p.-h.; and, Mr. Dalziel (Bournville) Naiad, 37.73 
m.p.h.; 3rd, Mr. Churcher (Coventry) Annette, 32.36 
m.p.h. . 

Class C. 1st, Mr. Barnes (Derby) Dagwood, 37.73 
m.p.h.; 2nd, Mr. Mitchell (Runcorn) Gamma, 36.78 
m.p.h. 

Class C Restricted. 1st, Mr. Brierley (Derby) Bitza IT 
43.51 m.p.h.; 2nd, Colin Stanworth (Bournville) 


Meteor IV, 36.26 m.p.h. ; 3rd, Mr. Clare (Derby) Jmshi, 
34.09 m.p.h. | 

The club wish to express their thanks to the visitors from 
Bournville, Coventry, Altrincham and Runcorn for their 
support, and to Mrs. Jackson, who kindly presented the 
prizes. 

THE WICKSTEED M.Y. AND P.B. CLUB 

The annual power boat regatta was held on July 2nd 
in perfect weather conditions. The first event was for the 
Timpson Trophy for 30 c.c. boats. Only three boats 
were entered, Mr. K. Williams (Bournwille) Faro, Mr. 
Meegan (Altrincham) Samuel, and Mr. H. Robinson 
(Wicksteed) Chic, which made a welcome reappearance 
after a lapse of about 10 years. Unfortunately, however, 
on the second run the bridle snapped and the boat ran 
into the bank. ‘The winner of the trophy was K. William’s 
Faro with a speed of 35.759 m.p.h. 

The steering competition for the Whitworth Steering 
Cup, was won by Mr. Brownridge’s Wye (Bedford) with 
8 points out of a possible 10 points. 

K. William’s Faro broke the British record for 1,000 
yards (subject to official M.P.B.A. confirmation) when it, 
won the Newman Loake Cup for 30 c.c. class at 49.407 
imp.h, 

Mr. Stanworth, of Birmingham, won the Douglas Cup 
for 10 c.c. 300 yards. at 40.909 m.p.h. This event drew 
the largest number of entries. 

The last event, the Paten Cup for 15 c.c. 500 yards, was 
won by Mr. Lines (Orpington) Sparky at 57.456 m.p.h. 

The club wish to record their thanks to Mr. E. T. 
Westbury, of The Model Engineer, and Mr. K. Williams, 
Bournville, who kept the crowd well informed of the 
events, over the amplifier. 
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Scale 1/10 in. | to I ft. 
No. |. 73 ft. be Se R.N. 


M.T.B. . Price 3/9 ae 
a No. 2. 73 ft. Vosper R.A.F. Launch » 4/- | : - 
No. 3. 68 ft. Cabin Cruiser o-oo 
No. 4. 63 ft. Power Boat, Rae. 
: Launch ¥ 4/- 
No. 5. 70 ft. Vosper RN. M.T.B.. »  4/- 
No. 6. 67 ft. Motor Yacht ‘‘ Phyllida ”? »  4/- | : 
; No. 7. 115 ft. Fairmile Class ‘‘D” Pe 
R.N. M.T.B. ,> 6/3 . 
Direct Packet’ Sherine Add Ad. No. 7 THE FAMOUS “ FAIRMILE’’ CLASS ‘‘D’’ M.T.B. 
| THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE PERFECTION OF THE FINISHED MODELS 
| NO SHIP MODELLER CAN AFFORD. TO MISS THESE WONDERFUL ‘“‘ LITTLE SHIPS ’’ OF 
| COASTAL COMMAND FROM HIS COLLECTION. 
BINNACLE MARQUETRY ART SETS, MAKE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES IN FINE SELECTED VENEERS. 
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; STOCKS THEM. 
Made by 
LTD. 
93, Walkers Heath Rd, 
Birmingham, 30 
Dept. P. 
The story of the last fleet 
of sailing ships registered 
in a British port. 
‘This is a book it would 
| be difficult to overpraise.”’ 
F. C. HENDRY (‘Shalimar ’’) 
‘It needs only a few brief 
F 


glances at the pages of this 
book to show that it is 


exceptional.’’ 
THE SHIPPING WORLD 


THE WHEEL’S KICK AND THE WIND’S SONG 


Capt. A. G. Course Illustrated 18s. net 
PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 


COMPLETE: 


WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUC- 
TOR SAW KIT 


Complete saw kit powered 
by the Wolf Cub. Table 
and guard adjustable to take 
1” thick timber ; 4” circular 
saw ; adjustable. straight 
edge. 


WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUC- 
TOR LATHE KIT 


Turns wood between centres 
up to 2” dia,, and 4” dia. for 
faceplate working. Length 
between centres 9” (up to 
18” by adding longer pillar). 
Power unit is the Wolf Cub. 


WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUC- 
TOR DRILLING, GRINDING 
AND POLISHING KIT 


Drills holes in steel, plastics, 
wood, etc. ; light grinding ; 
wirebrushes rust and old 
paint ; prepares surfaces ; 
fixes all sorts of household 
gadgets and fitments. 


LOW PRICE 


CONVERSION SETS 


Converts Wolf Cub or any 
Kit to form complete Wolf 
Home Constructor Equip- 
ment at attractive low 
prices. 


The Wolf Cub is 
more than an electric 
drill—it is the power 
unit of all the kits you 
see illustrated. Once 
you own the ‘ Cub’a 
small additional out- 
lay enables you to 
widen the scope of 
your activities to 


any extent you desire. Think of 
the economy and the new profitable 
pleasure that will be yours ! 


HOME CONSTRUCTOR 
ELECTRIC DRILLE KITS. 


Ask your tool supplier for full details or write direct to 


WOLF ELECTRIC TOOLS LTD., PIONEER WORKS, 
HANGER LANE, LONDON, W.5 Tel: PER 5531-4 


BOXWOOD RIGGING BLOCKS 


Boxwood Dead Eyes, 3-hole Round. }; in. dia., 2/6 doz. } in. dia., 
2/6 doz. 


Polished Gunmetal Propellers 
2- and 3-blade. If$in., 2in., 24 in. and 24 in. 


SPECIAL MARINE MODEL ENAMEL 
Red, Green, Pale Blue, Maroon, Grey, Black, White and 


Colours : 
Transparent, + pint tins seh - 3s. 3d. post free 
‘““WEB” HIGH CLASS MODEL YACHT & POWER 
BOAT FITTINGS 
Now read our ‘‘ 1950 CATALOGUE,”’ 9d., post free 


J. CHAPPELL — THE MODEL SHOP 
393-5, ECCLES NEW ROAD, WEASTE, SALFORD 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to | 
~-MODEL SHIPS & POWER BOATS 


| | is 13/6d post free 


It is published on the first of each month 
and is obtainable from local newsagents or 
from the publishers direct (by subscription) 


| PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
23 GREAT QUEEN ST., LONDON,W.C.2 


MODEL SHIPS AND POWER’ BOATS 


SALES & WANTS 


Private, 3d. per word. ; Trade, 6d. ber word. 
Use of Box No. 1s. extra 


MODEL BOAT BUILDERS. Do you know there are E.D. 
propellers to suit the whole range of engines up to 34 c.c. of the highest 
quality and efficiency ? Contact your model shop. 


EARN CASH SPARE TIME. Making scale model bungalows at 
home. Top rates paid. Send stamped addressed envelope for free 
details BENNETT MODELS, 137, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


MODEL STEAM WARSHIP. 1914 cruiser, length 9’ 6”. Nearest 
offer £100. Further particulars—DeEmpsTEerR, 137, Eldon Street, 
Greenock. 


MARBLEHEAD class racing yacht, number M.197, complete with 
three suits of sails and spinnaker. In excellent condition, inspection 
invited. £40. Owner entering larger class—CLARKE, Wilcot House, 
Bisley, Surrey. Brookwood 3168. 


MODEL YACHT. Ten Rater with three suits of sails; needs 
attention, can be seen by appointment.—SERGINSON, 69, Passfield 
Avenue, Eastleigh. 


| Notices . 


| The Editor invites correspondence and original contributions on all 
subjects connected with model ships and power boats, which should 
be addressed to him at 23, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. Matter 
intended for publication should be clearly written, and should always 
bear the sender’s name and address. 

All correspondence relating to sales of the paper should be addressed 
| to THe Sates MANAGER and correspondence relating to display 
advertisements to THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER. 

‘‘ Model Ships and Power Boats ”’ is published by PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
AND Co. Ltp., at 23, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2, on the first 
| day of each month. Price 1s. 0d. Annual subscription, post free, 13s. 6d. 
| All rights in this issue are strictly reserved. No part of the contents 
| may be reproduced in any form without the permission of the publishers. 
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IN A CLASS APART... 


Stanley Drills are unbeaten for quality and _ value. 


\\ 


eum 


Their strength, accuracy and finish have established them 


as the acknowledged leaders in their field. 
Cec sciences | 


STANLEY BREAST DRILL 4 


STANLEY 
HAND DRILL 
No. 803 


STANLEY 
~HAND DRILL 


with cellulose finish; steel parts 
nickel-plated. 


A double-pinion, ball thrust drill 
with special ten sile malleable iron 
frame; machine-cut gears; enamelled 
ha rdwood handles s; steel oat 
nickel-plated. Chuck capacity 0-4” 


A single-pinion, ball thrust drill with special 
tensile malleable iron frame; machine-cut 
gears; cellulose Por shed hardwood handles: 
Chuck capacity 0- 


These Stanley Hand and Breast Drills have long been preferred range of Stanley Tools manufactured in Sheffield are Planes, 
by men who recognise quality in hand tools. They feel right, Spokeshaves, Bit-Braces and Phillips type Screwdrivers. 
work right —and are built for long service. Alsoincludedin the Ask your local dealer to show you the complete range. 


THE NAME TO LOOK FOR WHEN BUYING TOOLS 


TRADE MARK 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 
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Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by ELECTRICAL Press Ltp., Cordwallis Works, Maidenhead, Berks. 
and published by PERcivAL MarsHaLit & Co. Ltp., 23, Great ‘Queen Street, London, W.C.2 


Both these models are 20 in. in length, making convenient 
sized models, suitable for powering with a small 4-volt 
electric motor. 

THESE KITS ARE ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE with all 
necessary sheet wood for hull sides and deck, keel cut to 
size and drilled for propeller assembly, complete rudder 


and propeller assemblies, dummy steering wheel, celluloid, 
sandpaper, glue, full-sized plan and building instructions. 


Also Availabie 


Sidelights, flanged, 4 in., 3d. 8 in., 4d., 4 in., 4d., § in.. 
5d., plus tax. Propeller assemblies from 3s. to 5s., plus 
tax. Rudder assemblies from 3s. to 5s., plus tax. 

Full particulars of constructional kits of launches, cabin 
cruisers, steam yachts, etc., can be obtained from your 
local dealer or direct from the manufacturers. _ 

The latest model to be added to this range, is ‘‘ The 
Dolphin,’’ a 31 in. high-speed cabin cruiser, suitable for 
motors of from 2 c.c. to 5 c.c., price 42s. 6d. 


MODELLERS SUPPLY LIMITED 


Makers of the famous Airyda Model Aircraft and Anorma Model Building Constructional Kits and Sundries. 


Dept. SP/I, A!IRYDA WORKS, ASPLEY, HUDDERSFIELD Telephone: 5511 (2 lines) 


Watersprite, 20s. 


WHEN IT DEPENDS ON... 
‘POWER ” 
WEIGHT X SIZE 


SPECIFY VENNER 


THE LIGHTWEIGHT ACCUMULATOR 
.. . WITH THE WINNING RATIO 


THIS IS 
ACTUAL 


Venner Accumulators might have been specially designed for. 
model makers. Whether your forte is aircraft, power boats or 
racing cars you cannot afford to ignore their outstanding qualities. present 
Approximately one third the weight and half the size of other ac- auatluki 
cumulators of similar capacity. Shockproof —‘unspillable — d i 
operate in any position — withstand overloading — can be for domestic 
left charged, semi- charged or discharged without harm. radio 


* Not at 


| For details of all types write for leaflet VA.006/MSP 


AGGUMULATORS LTD. 
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